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was widely identified with royalty, Calvinism appeared as a
danger to national unity and this decided its fate. In economic
matters Calvinism was less hostile to Capitalism than Lutheran-
ism, and even to some extent stimulated its development, though
not intentionally,1
16. THE BRITISH CHURCHES AND NATIONAL CHARACTER
The Church of England prides herself upon her traditional
moderate and tolerant spirit and emphasizes that these traits
correspond to the national character. Her doctrinal teachings
and rites are not revolutionary innovations, but continue old
Christian thought and practice, they keep the middle way between
extremes, and her ministers and members enjoy a wide measure
of freedom in their beliefs. True, the Church has not always
been tolerant, and has in former times been severely criticized
for subservience to the ruling powers. With certain qualifica-
tions, however, those claims are justified. The chief cause of
the compromising spirit of the Anglican Church was the wish
of the men who guided the course of the English Reformation
to make the Church both national and supra-national, to give
her- national traits, and yet to maintain her position as a member
of the universal Church under a General Council.2 It was the
idea of a world-confederacy, a sort of ecclesiastical League of
Nations, which animated them. Further factors were the care
of Henry VIII, Elizabeth and William III for national unity,
the conservatism of the majority of the nation, the moderation
of Cranmer, the broadmindedness of Hooker, and later the
influence of the spirit of enlightenment.
The English character, furthermore, has been decisively
moulded by the activity of the " Free Churches ", which in spite
of divergent views agreed in the attempt to revive a truly Christian
spirit. Puritan sects, such as the Independents, suffering under
persecution, became the pioneers of toleration and democracy,
and tried to realize the ideals of a Christian society in the wilder-
ness of the New World. The Quakers saw the essential spirit
of Christianity in the rejection of violence and self-sacrificing
practice of brotherly love. The Unitarians tried to combine
Christianity with enlightened and humanitarian thought. The
1 On the much-debated question of the influence of Calvinism on the development
of capitalism, cf. Max Weber, Gesammlte Aufsdtze zur Kfligionsso^iologie, 1932, vol. i,
and the criticism by R. Tawney, Religion and the Rise of Capitalism, 1926, pp. 2*2, 226,
319, and by J. Kraus, S.J. Scholastic, Puritanismus und Kafttalisnw, 1930*
1 Cf. Professor H. Shuttleworth in Religious Systems of the World, 1903, p. 508.